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School  Days 

Field  Trip 

At  last,  the  rupture  of  the  bulbs 
forced  all  the  photographers  to 
replace  their  flashes;  the  monkeys 
reached  for  branches,  pink  toys,  treats, 
or  an)'  other  mechanism  the 
trainers  used  to  keep  them  buoyant. 

The  chimpanzees  took  se\-eral 
minutes  to  diffuse,  a  myriad 
still  loitered  near  the  thicket  of 
lemur  tails  which  coiled  and  became 
illuminated  in  the  beams  of 
white  and  yellow  artificial  light. 


Re-takes 

At  last,  when  I  sat  down  on  the  stool, 
ready  to  ha\'e  my  torso  twisted 
and  head  cranked,  the  photographer 
screwed  in  a  new  flash,  and  asked  an 
assistant  to  jingle  fi\'e  httle 
bells;  an  attempt  to  improxe  my 

expression.  But  first  he  glanced  at 

my  original  pictures,  and  I  know 

he  wondered  why  I 

wasn't  photogenic 

like  animals 

in  the  primate  house. 
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Documentary 

That  night,  they  watched  a  man,  their  age,  explode, 
his  fragments  mingling  with  the  bits  of  shell, 
immediately  dismembering  into 
a  scattered  float.  The  pieces  reconstructed 
into  a  Uttle  jumble  from  the  wind, 
not  quite  assembled  accurately.  Soon 
the  television  is  ttirned  off,  and  they 
meander  back  into  the  kitchen  where 
it  sits-  a  static  mass  of  symmetry  in 
the  pan,  the  final  share  of  casserole. 
But  once  inside  the  tupperware,  the  left- 
over dish's  layers  groan  and  droop  down 
the  sides,  with  smears  of  sauce  dishonoring  the 
container,  while  they  stand  and  wait. 


COYLE 


Magnets 

On  a  walk  one  week  ago, 
the  palm  of  your  hand  moxed 
from  the  safetv'  of  my  slighted 
waist,  west,  to  the  depths  of  the  freckle 
a  mere  three  inches  from  my  naxel. 

I  know  this 

because  your  fingers  gasped- 

and  inhaled  my  shirt 

at  the  same  time  my  lungs  swelled, 

body  rising  in  anticipation, 

challenging  the  freckle 

to  meet  the  fingers  half  way. 
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deGuzman 

Paris  Nights 

The  Paris  underground  is  a  piss-filled  warren  of  grimy  tile  and  miles  of  unforgiving  concrete 
floors.  There  is  no  day,  there  is  no  night.  There  are  no  clocks  to  tell  you  you  haven't  been  wander- 
ing the  same  ugly  halls  for  hours  or  days  or  weeks  or  years.  The  only  time  is  train  time,  and  the 
trains  just  say,  "Soon.  It  will  come  soon." 

You  can  feel  the  moment  when  "soon"  becomes  "now;"  The  trains  push  time  before  them  and 
if  you  stand  close  to  the  edge  you  can  feel  it  whipping  by.  Then  you're  on  and  you're  off  and  the 
trains  are  saying  "soon"  again.  "Soon.  It  will  end  soon." 

Wiicn  the  escalator  finally  wafts  you  up  to  the  surface,  you  can  let  out  that  breath  you've  been 
holding.  Does  anything  say  it  better  than  the  Eiffel  Tower?  This  is  Paris  and  this  is  night:  jet-black 
and  sparkling.  The  tower  tells  the  true  time,  every  hour,  on  the  hour,  exploding  into  a  spectacular 
of  sparks  from  root  to  tip.  A  bit  of  that  beauty  sinks  into  your  skin  and  you  can  take  it  with  you. 
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Untitled 

Alex  Cardia 
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The  Den 


a  brown  shag  carpet,  a  hard  wood  floor,  a  sitar  constandy  out  of  tune,  a  gopichand  with  a  broken 
string,  a  pair  of  bongos  lying  on  their  side,  a  guitar  lost  in  scattered  leaves  of  tablature,  a  glass  of 
water  that  reflects  the  sunlight  onto  the  floor,  a  potted  flower  staring  at  the  sun,  a  \'ase  with  a  dying 
orchid,  a  candle  leaning  to  one  side,  a  cherry  wood  table  peppered  with  droplets  of  wax,  a  drawer 
with  a  gilded  handle,  a  bowl  of  spare  change,  a  book  of  matches,  a  pack  of  cigarettes,  a  smoke 
stained  ceiling,  a  soap  stained  mirror,  a  bare  razor  blade,  a  perforated  blotter  tab,  a  ceramic  tile,  a 
black  light  bulb,  a  dollar  bill,  a  used  condom,  a  dirty  sock,  a  volume  of  lesbian  porn,  a  copy  of  77?^ 
Feminine  Mystique  on  audio  cassette,  a  copy  of  Pink  Floyd's  "Dark  Side  of  the  Moon''  on  \inyl,  a 
copy  of  The  Holy  Bible  highlighted  through,  a  copy  of  Siddhartha  with  notes  in  the  margins,  a  copy 
of  Nietzsche's  The  Gay  Science  with  the  clause  'God  is  dead'  underlined  in  red,  a  copy  of  Kafka's 
"The  Metamorphosis"  unmarked,  a  copy  of  Hawking's  A  Brief  History  of  Time  yet  untouched,  a 
publication  of  High  Times  nestled  in  the  pages  of  Cosmopolitan,  a  stack  of  pizza  boxes,  a  half-eaten 
bag  of  Doritos,  a  skewed  lampshade,  a  weathered  easy-chair,  a  mounted  and  framed  copy  of  the 
Miranda  rights,  a  Canadian  law  book,  a  hanging  tinge  of  frankincense  and  myrrh,  a  plastic  sheet, 
a  half  completed  painting,  a  barren  canvas,  a  blue  bucket  of  water,  a  leaky  pipe,  a  stained  rug,  a 
couch  that  folds  out  into  a  bed,  a  bed  that  folds  up  into  the  wall,  a  wall  that  folds  out  into  a  cor- 
ridor, a  corridor  that  leads  to  nowhere  special,  a  feeling  of  home,  a  bloodless  revolution 
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Degrees 

My  mother  had  her  third  miscarriage  the  year  I  turned  six.  I  suppose  I  should  have  noticed 
the  new  furniture  and  fresh  paint  much  earlier  than  I  did,  but  somehow  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  anything  was  different  within  our  small  family.  I  had  noticed  a  softness  beginning  to  emerge 
on  my  mother's  typically  thin  frame,  but  I  didn't  really  think  anything  of  it.  All  I  knew  was  that  my 
father  threw  me  extra  high  when  he  came  home  from  work  each  evening  and  that,  after  a  quiet 
winter,  my  mother  had  started  to  sing  again  whene\'er  she  padded  around  the  kitchen  in  her  old 
gray  house-shoes. 

The  air  conditioning  had  gone  out  in  early  June,  and  until  they  could  save  up  enough 
money  to  have  the  unit  replaced  my  mother  was  content  to  let  me  lie  on  the  kitchen  floor  between 
meals.  That  summer  all  I  could  think  of  was  the  ovei'whelming  heat,  a  kind  of  heat  I  had  ne\'er 
felt  before  and  IX'e  ne\'er  felt  since.  Most  summers  I  filled  m\'  days  plaving  war  or  riding  bikes 
with  the  other  kids  on  from  my  block,  but  that  summer  the  street  looked  like  a  ghost  town.  I  spent 
most  of  my  days  lying  fanned  out  on  our  kitchen's  orange  linoleum  floor  waiting  for  sunset  and 
the  sound  of  my  father's  big  gray  car  rolling  into  the  driveway. 

i^fter  the  excitement  of  our  neighborhood's  annual  Fourth  of  July  picnic,  I  was  especially 
cranky  the  next  morning.  After  breakfast  I  flopped  on  the  floor,  hitched  the  bottom  of  my  t-shirt 
up  o\'er  my  belly,  and  dropped  my  arms  on  the  floor  behind  my  head  as  I  settled  in  for  a  nap. 
Closing  my  eyes  once,  twice,  I  lay  on  the  floor  until  I  heard  my  mother  shift  position  on  the  couch 
and  call  to  me  from  the  next  room. 

"Ste\ie,  sweetheart?  What  do  you  say  that  after  our  nap  we  go  to  the  pool?" 

"Mommy  I  \vanna  go  now!"  I  said,  running  towards  the  li\ing  room.  She  giggled  as  I 
grabbed  both  of  her  hands  and  pulled  her  off  the  couch.  Going  swimming  was  a  treat  in  our 
house:  the  closest  swimming  pool  was  at  least  20  minutes  away  by  car,  and  it  cost  S2.50  a  person 
to  enter.  My  mother  had  come  from  a  poor  family  and  had  ne\'er  really  settled  into  the  middle 
class  life  that  my  father's  salary  had  allowed  her.  He  rolled  his  eyes  when  she  washed  crinkled  alu- 
minum foil  for  reuse,  but  you  could  tell  from  his  smile  that  he  was  proud  of  her  resourcefulness. 

I  practically  \ibrated  in  my  seat  as  my  mother's  old  '98  Oldsmobile  raced  down  the 
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scorching  pavement.  We  sang  along  to  the  radio  as  the  Top  40  hits  propelled  us  through  bright 
green  lights  towards  the  other  side  of  town  and  I  fiddled  with  the  brand-new  goggles  that  had  just 
come  in  the  mail  from  m\'  Ohio  grandma.  As  soon  as  the  tires  hit  the  gravel  of  the  parking  lot,  I 
rushed  my  mother  out  of  the  car  and  ran  past  her  as  she  opened  her  green,  flowered  change  purse 
and  handed  a  crisp  S5  bill  to  the  tubby,  mustached  man  sweltering  by  the  front  gate  in  a  flimsy 
folding  chain 

I  bypassed  the  crowd  of  teenagers  in  high-wasted  bikinis  surrounding  the  big  pool  and 
dropped  my  towel  and  t-shirt  on  an  empt\'  lounge  chair  by  the  baby  pool.  As  I  had  promised  in  the 
car,  I  waited  until  my  mother  was  seated  squarely  on  her  lounger  before  I  dropped  myself  into  the 
water  Tightening  my  goggles,  I  crawled  through  the  shallow  water  pretending  to  be  a  submarine, 
marauding  through  my  short  territory  and  rolling  over  like  a  seal  whenever  my  back  began  to  dr\' 
out.  i\fter  a  while,  m\'  mother  carefully  lowered  herself  into  the  pool  and  began  to  chat  with  the 
other  women  and  flirt  \\ith  the  little  babies.  Her  black  maillot  was  a  little  tight,  but  her  skin  had 
already  begun  to  take  on  its  deep  summer  tan,  and  with  her  hair  piled  up  on  the  top  of  her  head 
in  a  large  black  clip,  I  thought  she  looked  like  a  mo\de  star 

"Hey  Buddy,"  she  said,  tilting  her  head  down  to  look  at  me  over  the  top  rim  of  her  sun- 
glasses, "What  do  you  think  of  a  little  ice  cream?" 

I  yelped  my  approval,  and  splashed  the  cool  water  of  the  baby  pool  as  she  began  her  slow 
rise  out  of  the  water  and  o\"er  towards  oiu^  lounsre  chair  I  dunked  m\'  head  under  the  water  one 
more  time  so  that  my  hair  would  be  w^et  for  the  walk  o\'er  to  the  snack  bar  and  watched  the  wiin- 
kly  feet  of  all  the  other  mothers  in  the  pool  swish  and  sway  in  the  shallow  water 

Suddenly  all  the  big  feet  set  themselves  straight  on  the  dark-blue  tiles  of  the  pool's  bottom 
as  a  scream  pierced  through  the  water  I  looked  up  and  scanned  the  deck  for  m\'  mother  to  ask  her 
what  had  happened  until  I  saw  her  body  lying  still  on  the  wet  concrete.  She  had  fallen  onto  the 
hard  metal  edge  of  a  lounge  chain  Beside  her  right  foot  were  two  wet  kickboards  and  a  little  pool 
of  blood  running  down  from  her  skinned  knee. 

Everyone  was  quiet  until  my  mother  let  out  a  moan  and  rolled  o\'er  onto  her  bottom.  She 
drew  her  knees  up  towards  her  chest,  and  for  a  second  she  looked  just  the  ^vay  she  always  did  when 
we  sat  on  the  floor  and  played  Chinese  Checkers  or  Chutes  and  Ladders  in  the  li\ing  room.  But 
then  her  whole  body  rocked  over  to  the  left  and  her  legs  went  akimbo,  and  I  saw  a  thick  smear 
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of  red  blood  begin  to  run  from  the  black  crotch  of  her  bathing  suit  down  her  left  thigh.  I  wasn't 
the  only  one  who  saw  it.  "Oh  my  God,"  someone  screamed,  "Call  911!  Call  911!"  My  mother 
looked  down  and  saw  the  blood,  and  a  shiver  went  down  my  spine  as  she  started  to  cry,  and  began 
to  scream,  "Not  again!  Not  again!  Not  again!" 

Suddenly  people  were  eveiyvvhere,  building  a  wall  around  her  with  their  wet  fleshy  bodies, 
so  I  sat  down  in  the  shallow  water  and  started  to  ciy  too.  One  of  the  other  mothers  slipped  her 
wet  hands  under  my  arms  and  hoisted  me  onto  her  hip  w4iere  I  began  screaming  for  my  mother  as 
loud  as  I  could.  She  wiped  the  snot  off  of  my  face  with  an  orange  beach  towel,  and  after  the  am- 
bulance had  taken  my  mother  away  a  tall  woman  with  a  kind  face  that  I  recognized  from  Sunday 
school  used  the  pool's  phone  to  talk  to  my  father  in  hushed  tones.  I  was  out  of  tears,  so  she  gave 
me  a  warm  Coke  out  of  her  pool  bag  and  then  drove  me  to  my  grandfather's  big  white  house  two 
counties  over.  I  stayed  there  for  two  days,  sleeping  in  a  pillow  fort  I  built  on  the  li\ing  room  floor 
and  eating  bright  yellow  macaroni  and  cheese  from  a  box.  When  I  asked  where  my  mother  was 
and  when  I  could  go  home,  he  grimaced  and  lit  up  another  cigarette  before  turning  the  ball  up  as 
high  as  it  would  go. 

On  the  third  day  at  the  big  white  house,  Mrs.  Greeley,  a  stocky,  ruddy-faced  woman  who 
li\ed  wdth  her  litter  of  children  three  doors  down,  picked  me  up  from  my  grandfather's  and  took 
me  back  to  our  house  on  Little  Creek  Road.  We  didn't  say  anything  in  the  car,  but  she  let  me  roll 
the  radio's  knob  between  my  fingers  from  station  to  station.  Once  we  got  home  she  ran  me  a  bath 
in  the  upstairs  tub  and  explained  to  me  that  my  mother  had  an  accident  and  that  she  would  be 
coming  home  later  that  day  as  she  toweled  my  hair  diy 

After  she  disappeared  to  the  kitchen  to  make  lunch,  I  walked  quietly  through  the  upstairs, 
looking  for  any  sign  of  my  mother  or  father  or  any  clue  as  to  their  whereabouts.  E\'eiything  in 
my  room  was  exactly  the  way  I  remembered  leaving  it,  and  nothing  had  been  moved  in  the  spare 
room  or  the  hall  bath.  My  parents  room  didn't  look  any  different  either. 

I  pulled  up  the  comforter  to  sec  ny  mother's  favorite  rose-color  sheets  tucked  into  hospital 
corners,  a  skill  that  both  my  father  and  I  had  yet  to  master.  A  bottle  of  Banana  Boat  tanning  oil 
sat  forgotten  on  her  boudoir  next  to  the  yellowing  daises  my  father  had  gi\en  her  the  week  before. 
Irritated  by  the  stillness  in  the  room,  I  walked  to  the  window  facing  the  backyard  and  began  to  tap 
my  fingers  against  it.  Dissatisfied  with  the  sound,  I  began  to  slap  the  panes  with  my  whole 
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hand  until  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  car  slowing  in  fi^ont  of  the  house  and  rolling  softly  into  our 
driveway. 

"Steven,"  Mrs.  Hodge  yelled  up  the  stairs,  "your  parents  are  home!  Come  downstairs." 

I  hastily  rubbed  my  hand  against  the  fingerprints  on  the  window  and  ran  downstairs  to 
where  Mrs.  Hodge  was  waiting  for  me  by  the  front  door  As  we  stood  in  the  foyer  listening  to  foot- 
steps approaching  from  outside,  Mrs.  Hodge  leaned  down  and  whispered  in  my  ear,  "Now  don't 
ask  your  mother  any  questions  right  now,  all  right,  Steven?  We  don't  want  to  upset  her,"  she  said, 
and  I  recognized  the  jingle  of  my  father's  heavy  key  chain  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  doorknob. 
I  tried  to  mo\'e  forward  to  help  pull  the  door  open,  but  Mrs.  Hodge  laid  her  thick  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  holding  me  back  as  my  father  gently  guided  ni)'  mother  through  the  doorway.  Mrs. 
Hodge  loosened  her  grip  a  little  and  I  reached  out,  saying,  "Mommy!  Mommy,  hi,  did  you  miss 
me.'^ 

My  father,  dressed  in  suit  pants  and  a  wrinkled  short-sleeve  dress  shirt,  gave  a  jarred  expres- 
sion and  reflexively  placed  his  arm  between  my  mother's  abdomen  and  me  before  relaxing  a  little 
and  saying,  "Oh  hi  champ,"  in  a  \'oice  I  didn't  recognize.  "Mommy  is  prettv*  tired,  so  why  don't 
you  tell  her  goodnight  and  go  watch  some  TV" 

In  the  moment  before  Mrs.  Hodge  pulled  me  a\va\;  I  was  able  to  get  a  good  look  at  my 
mother  She  was  wrapped  in  a  new  purple  dressing  gown,  and  her  freshly  washed  hair  lay  limply 
against  her  face  and  looked  stark  against  her  pale  skin. 

"Can  we  play  tomorrow,  Mommy?"  I  asked  o\'er  my  shoulder  as  I  was  ushered  into  the 
den. 

"We'll  see,  baby,"  my  mother  said  in  a  hollow  \'oice  as  she  and  my  father  began  their  quiet 
ascent  up  the  stairs  and  towards  their  room. 

A  small  band  of  neighborhood  women  came  and  went  oxer  the  next  two  days,  bringing 
flowerless  green  plants,  casseroles,  and  sometimes  a  new  action  figiuT  or  coloring  book  for  me. 
The  television  in  the  den  was  always  on,  but  wiien  I  pressed  my  ear  against  the  door  to  my  parents' 
bedroom  the  radio  was  never  playing.  Mrs.  Hodge  came  in  the  mornings  to  clean  and  attempt  to 
find  a  place  in  our  freezer  for  each  of  the  co\'ered  dishes  that  had  been  dropped  ofi  around  din- 
ner time  the  night  before.  After  a  few  days  my  father  thanked  her  for  all  her  help,  but  said  that  ni)' 
mother  would  rather  be  alone  for  a  little  while.  Shutting  the  door  behind  her,  my  father  softly 
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locked  the  deadbolt  and  began  to  wander  through  the  house,  closing  the  blinds  and  the  curtains. 
The  next  day  was  a  Monday.  My  father  lifted  me  onto  the  counter  and  softly  explained  to  me  that 
when  my  mother  fell  over  at  the  pool,  the  baby  that  had  been  growing  inside  her  belly  had  died. 
He  said  that  they  had  planned  on  telling  me  about  the  baby  in  September,  but  that  for  now  my 
mother  didn't  want  to  talk  about  it.  He  told  me  that  she  didn't  feel  too  well,  so  we  had  to  be  very 
careful  with  her  for  a  while.  This  meant  no  running,  no  roughhousing,  no  yelling,  and  absolutely 
no  bouncing  on  her  bed  imder  am'  circumstances.  After  he  had  finished  explaining  the  rules,  he 
opened  the  refrigerator  door  and  showed  me  two  tuna  fish  sandwiches  with  pickles  and  lettuce, 
placed  on  the  bottom  shelf  so  that  I  could  reach  them  for  our  lunches.  He  had  fixed  them  just 
the  way  my  mother  would  when  he  got  home  late  from  the  office  and  they  had  dinner  when  they 
thought  I  \\  as  already  asleep.  I  wanted  to  tell  him  that  I  only  ate  peanut  butter  and  jelK;  no  crusts, 
but  there  \vas  something  in  his  face  that  pushed  the  words  back  inside  me. 

Once  he  had  left  for  work,  I  lay  low  until  my  stomach  began  to  growl  a  little  after  "The 
Price  is  Right"  went  off  the  air.  Holding  the  plate  carefully  with  both  hands,  as  per  my  father's 
instructions,  I  picked  up  m\'  mother's  sandwich  and  carried  it  up  the  stairs  to  her  room.  I  sat  the 
plate  onto  the  floor,  and  pressed  ni)-  ear  against  the  door.  Nothing  inside  was  mo\ing.  I  pulled  the 
door  open  gently,  and  stuck  m\'  head  in  through  the  slim  crack. 

My  mother  was  lying  straight  on  her  back,  her  entire  body  was  co\'ered  by  a  thick  green 
blanket  that  was  normally  stored  in  the  linen  closet  for  either  guests  or  exceptionally  cold  weather. 
I  had  no  idea  how  she  could  stand  to  lie  under  it  in  the  middle  of  August.  E\en  though  the  heat 
was  starting  to  lift,  just  looking  at  her  wrapped  up  like  a  wool  mummy  made  my  palms  sweaty. 
Her  head  was  the  only  part  of  her  that  was  uncoxered.  She  looked  like  a  baby  doll  tucked  into  a 
little  girl's  bed,  immobile  china  parts  and  eerie  eyes  that  automatically  shut  when  the  doll  is  rest- 
ing. It  felt  wrong  to  be  there,  so  I  closed  the  door  and  went  back  downstairs,  holding  the  plate  less 
carefully  this  time.  ^Vl^en  I  reached  the  kitchen,  I  threw  both  sandwiches  into  the  trash  can  and 
covered  them  with  torn  up  jDaper-towels  and  some  newspaper  for  good  measure.  Fishing  a  box  of 
Lorna  Doones  out  of  the  pantn;  I  carried  the  box  into  the  li\ing  room  and  sat  down  much  too 
close  to  the  tele\ision. 

That  \\as  how  it  was  for  the  next  couple  of  weeks.  My  father  would  lea\'e  two  tuna  sand- 
wiches in  the  fridge  each  morning,  and  when  he  got  home  we  would  eat  McDonald's  hamburg 
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ers  or  cheeseburgers  off  of  paper  towels,  and  split  an  order  of  french  fries  and  a  large  Coke.  ^After 
he  and  I  had  dinner,  he  would  take  oatmeal  or  broth  up  to  my  mother  and  stay  with  her  until  it 
was  way  past  my  bedtime.  If  he  ever  noticed  the  sandwiches  in  the  trash  can,  he  nexer  mentioned 
it,  and  I  never  volunteered  any  information  about  what  went  on  during  the  day  while  he  was  at 
work.  E\'en  if  he  had  asked  me,  there  wouldn't  ha\'e  been  much  to  tell. 

One  early  morning  in  late  August  I  woke  up  and  padded  towards  the  kitchen  in  my  Super- 
man pajamas.  As  I  walked  down  the  hall,  I  realized  that  door  to  my  parents'  room  was  propped 
open  for  the  first  time  since  the  day  that  we  had  gone  swimming.  I  stood  up  and  gingerly  looked 
inside;  the  room  was  empty.  I  wondered  if  maybe  my  mother  had  left  again  until  I  heard  a  strange 
squishing  noise  coming  from  down  the  hall.  Treading  lightly,  I  tip-toed  down  the  hall  and  pressed 
my  body  to  the  floor  so  that  I  could  see  a  pair  of  feet  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  door.  I 
wrapped  my  hands  around  the  yellow  doorknob,  and  pushed  the  door  open. 

Recognition  washed  over  me  as  I  recognized  the  metallic  scent  washing  o\'er  the  upstairs 
rooms:  fresh  paint.  Standing  with  her  back  to  me,  a  thin  woman  in  dungarees  and  one  of  m\- 
father's  old  button-ups  was  running  a  paint  roller  back  and  forth  across  the  smooth  walls.  My 
mother  and  I  had  stenciled  lavender  moons  and  yellow  stars  on  those  walls  right  after  kindergar- 
ten had  let  out  for  the  summer,  before  it  had  gotten  so  terribh'  hot.  She  had  said  that  when  it  got 
a  little  cooler  we  would  hang  up  drapes  and  bring  in  some  of  my  old  furniture  from  the  garage, 
but  I  guessed  that  now  we  wouldn't. 

A  cool  breeze  drifted  in  from  the  open  window,  and  the  woman  turned  to  face  the  window 
that  looked  out  towards  the  street. 

"Mommy?"  I  hadn't  realized  how  thin  she  had  gotten  lying  under  those  sheets.  We  stared 
at  each  other  for  a  few  seconds  before  she  tilted  her  head  a  little  to  the  left  and  moved  her  lips  into 
a  small,  sad  smile.  "Can  we  go  to  the  park  today?" 

"Hi  buddy,"  she  said.  "Not  today.  It's  still  a  little  too  hot."  Motioning  to  the  can  of  beige 
paint  sitting  on  the  floor  beside  her,  she  looked  at  me  and  asked,  "You  wanna  help  me  paint?" 
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Jen  Stewart 
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Portrait  Study  no.  1 

Jen  Stewart 
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Playing  Me  at  the  Diner 

This  is  the  Ella  Fitzgerald  Radio  Express, 
a  Tuesday  evening  soul  classic  exploration 
of  syncopated  puffs  of  smoke  and  calescent 
sips  of  coffee,  that  heat  up 
the  garnished  tips  of  your  gesturing  fingers. 

A  guttural  note,  punctuated  by  the  rhythm 
of  your  tapping  thumb  against  the  blunt  edge 
of  a  truck-stop  table. 

And  as  the  song  gasps  and  yaws, 

settling  into  a  slow  time  signature, 

our  late  night  conversation 

curtails 

into  abstractions. 

"What's  your  story.  Morning  Glory?" 

you  ask,  lighting  up  one  last  cigarette 

for  a  last  crescendo,  as  the  brass  resurfaces 

for  the  finale.  And  I,  plucking  at 

the  fronds  of  my  fork  with  a  nen^ous  finger, 

reply:  "I've  got  a  crush  on  you  sweetie  pie." 
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Mere  Inches 

Your  roof  was  littered  with  autumn's  fallings, 
carelessly  strewn  pamphlets  of  fall's  conceit 
imposed  on  you  by  haughts;  pickling  winds, 
which  grated  your  lips  and  brimmed  your  gutters 
with  a  finely  compacted  golden  mash. 
At  a  precarious  step,  standing  on  edge 
you  wielded  grips  of  decomposing  leaves, 
letting  them  cascade  from  your  laddered  perch 

in  globs,  dissected  by  the  wind  as  they 
tumbled  down.  Standing  back  to  admire 
your  work,  the  ladder  inched  off  the  roof's  ledge, 
struck  with  force,  collapsed  your  brow  and  stole 
your  sight.  This  year  you  imagine  the  change, 
and  listen,  listless,  at  the  husking  trees. 
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U-Bahn 

Miinchen  Underground  has  me  clutching 

your  hand  like  a  nervous  child. 

The  crowd  shoves  with  rushing  intensity, 

and  the  fi^ailest  old  woman  leans  fast 

on  her  cane,  her  wool  skirt  rough  pushing 

past  me.   Every  sign  and  muttered  word  is  nothing 

but  noise,  and  I  hold  fast  to  you 

as  you  pull  me  onto  the  packed  train. 

There  is  a  calming  stillness  once  inside, 

a  watchful  silence  and  conser\ang  of  energy 

until  the  next  mad  dash  at  the  next  station  where 

the  doors  slide  open  with  a  suction  rush 

of  air  and  a  crowd  of  children  enter 

between  our  pole-like  legs.  The  train 

fills  with  their  sing-song  squealing 

and  their  fat  pink  faces  smile 

from  heavy  snowsuits,  bright  hats 

and  mittens.  The  young  teacher  counts 

heads  as  she  shepherds  them 

to  their  seats:  eins,  zwei,  drei...  and  you  smile 

down  at  me,  another  helpless  child 

in  this  strange  place  where  I  am  content 

to  be  led  by  the  hand  on  this  day. 
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Eves  9 

Anduin  Vaid 
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The  Hurricane 

We  snuck  out  of  our  house  in  yellow 
heavy  hand-me-down  coats. 
The  rain  seemed  assaulting  as 
we  trudged  down  to  the  beach, 
hit  by  big,  wet  \'engeful  bullets. 

Too  young  to  care  about  the  boats' 
bodies  being  broken  into  scattered 
pieces  of  wood,  we  stood  in  awe  of 
the  waves,  as  they  breathed 
onto  the  sand  in  thick,  exhausted  gasps. 

The  beach  growled — 

the  weather  was  angiy  with  us  for 

all  our  sins 

we  were  too  voung 

to  commit. 
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The  Tree  House 

Dirt,  packed  and  stamped  over  our 

years  of  steps  leads  us  back  to  the  tree 

house.   Shelter  for  snakes  and  squirrels 

in  its  last  life,  the  wood  in  the  elevated  walls 

are  reincarnated  to  shelter  our  secret  adventures. 

Speeding  up  the  rotting  stairs,  slipping 
down  a  dark  tunnel  of  a  slide — bats 
call  this  home.   "Look  up  there,"  you 
direct  towards  a  clod  of  brown,  wet  leaves 
woven  in  a  neighboring  trestle-tree  branch. 

Termites  chew  a  trepid  feast,  recomposing 
this  dark  harbor  back  into  theirs.   Our 
decorations  wilt,  smudging  the  disguise 
between  the  spider's  woven  myths 
and  ours. 
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The  Blue  Mosque 

Natalie  Be'er 
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Aliran  Lee 
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First  Date 

The  crickets  tumble  from  their  compartments 

in  the  egg  carton,  and  skitter 

along  the  bottom  of  the  bathtub.  We  fumble 

for  the  plastic  cups.  One  cricket  stretches 
out,  combing  the  air  like  a  wife 
darning  socks,  and  we  lunge 

after  it,  vigorously,  arms  brushing  thighs. 
And  after  we  isolate  each  one, 
the  tub  lined  like  a  package 

for  fragile  delivery,  we  scrape 

our  first  captured  cricket  to  the  lip 

of  the  tub,  powdering  its  neck  with  calcium 

and  silent  affections,  and  then  drop  it 

into  the  cage  of  the  frog.  We  sit,  as  hunched  fisherman, 

shyly,  waiting  for  the  tug  on  the  line. 
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Wedding  Gift 

Before  ever  wrapping  leftovers  with  foil,  before  trying 
on  her  new  apron,  she  considers  the  beauty  of  the  exposed 
balloon  whisk:  the  subtle  firmness  and  fragiUty 
twist-tied  up  through  a  plastic  handle.  She's  afraid 
to  hold  it  in  her  hand,  to  dunk  it  into  the  white 

bowl,  the  sugar,  the  whites  of  eggs.  She  thinks  that  when  she  does, 
the  steel  wall  lose  its  brilliance.  She  imagines  that  as  she  holds  it 

up  with  her  fingers,  the  mixture  will  run 
down  her  hand  like  melting  glass 

from  a  dimming  light  bulb,  all  the  ingredients 

slipping  down  her  arm  while  the  steel  wires 

become  sugary  sterile  as  burnt  filament.  She  leaves  it 

on  the  table,  in  its  box.  Her  calm  is  as  hesitant  as  a  doctor 

before  his  own  surgery:  the  unknown  hands  kneading 

his  skin  as  he  lies  there,  senseless, 

wondering  how  many  tools  will  outlive  him. 
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Sounion  Dreamer 

Chelsea  Seachord 
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James 

My  legs  had  grown  like  bank  roots  there. 

Down  through  the  clear,  into  the  muck  of  a  hundred  summers'  mud, 

and  between  the  stones  stripped 

with  the  long,  slow  whisper  of  the  rixen 

I  planted  myself  to  catch  a  fish, 
whip  line  and  rod  like  a  willow  bough 
through  a  thunderstorm  sighing,  play  prey 
for  some  dark  shadow  of  a  trout. 

Or  maybe,  just  to  be  for  an  hour, 

t\vo  if  I  was  lucky,  feel  that  water,  warm 

and  sliding  over  my  skin  no  different 

than  the  rotting  stumps,  rocks,  or  the  blue  gill  I  watched 

watching  me. 

E\'en  the  cattle  bones 

from  a  year-gone  flood.  The  same,  yes, 

and  different  too.  Because  I  carry  this  now, 

years  from  then,  when  those  cautious  fish  eyes 

have  long  since  turned  to  a  may  fly's  meal, 

and  those  trees  have  dropped  their  leaxes  that  saw. 
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Route  39  Two- Step 

These  roads  are  writ  on  my  skin, 

snaked  like  the  scars  carved  deep  and  under, 

down  to  the  meat  of  me. 

I  know  them  well,  see  them  eye-lid  scrawled, 
and  watch  that  yellow  line  slide  like  silk,  move 
with  the  curious  lure  of  my  lover's  back-lit  hips. 

Born  to  dance  this  dance,  I  slip  shoulder  to  shoulder 

with  a  practiced  grace  so  powerful  it  pries  a  smile  from  my  lips 

like  the  liquor  bred  laughs  of  a  friend. 

For  all  the  pride  I  take  in  the  lines  I  carve 

Fm  doubting  myself  now,  questioning  each  mountain  curve 

as  I  chase  my  father. 

Our  summer  night  echoes 

with  two  four-cylinders'  screaming,  eight  tires  howling, 

and  still  I  push  harder. 

His  car  is  a  pure-bred,  wearing  its  sheet  metal  like  a  dress, 
each  pitch  crease  rippling  with  the  power 
and  potential  of  speed. 
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But  Fm  no  slouch. 

I've  cut  the  scrap-yard  guts  from  a  thousand  racers  before  me 

to  build  my  beast  breathing  hard  beneath  me. 

Bruised  knuckles  and  poured  blood 
enough  to  paint  the  Altar  of  Speed 
Formula  Red  and  Berlina  Black  for  a  month. 

Each  sacrifice  begs  me  now, 

as  I  come  burning  into  our  last  corner  bent, 

to  stop 

under  a  hard  brake  that  pulls  the  bones  of  me  fonvard. 
I  see  that  black  dress  wrinkled,  that  long  nose  pointed 
over-bank  down. 

A  chorus  of  crickets  dares  to  talk  back 

to  the  rapid  pant  of  cooling  aluminum, 

as  my  father  laughs:  "I  haven't  had  that  much  fun 

in  fifteen  vears." 
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anyone  who  knows  the  w^oods  sees 


anyone  who  knows  the  woods  sees 
box  turtles  among  the  fallen  leaves, 
pick  one  up  and  it  kisses  shut 
but  will  open,  curious  as  lips, 
i  remember  walking  in  m\'  summer 
woods  during  a  hurricane,  the  kind 
that  penetrates  \irginia  now  and  then, 
i  snuck  out,  my  mother  didn't  know, 
wouldn't  have  let  me  go.  the  leaves 
whipped,  ripped  from  trees  around 
me  and  i  was  under  water,  a  torrent 
horizontal  soaked  m\-  green  clothes 
black,  the  trail  ran  red  \\ith  wet  clay, 
the  wet  clay  stained  m\"  green  pants, 
in  the  torn  green  lea\es,  in  the  white 
wild  water,  i  stood  and  was  a  fish. 

then  i  noticed  something,  three  box  turtles 
on  the  edge  of  the  stream-trail, 
huddled,  shells  shut,  they  touched 
those  bone-bodies  together 


in  the  hurricane,  their  shells  kissed  close, 
closed  as  a  fist,  frightened  near  torrent, 
tortosises  box  tuttles  that  can't  see  over  leaves 
found  each  other,  huddled  together. 

the  hurricane  mo\'ed  on,  broken  trees 

crisscrossed  the  drying  trail,  i  ha\e 

not  seen  gale  force  winds  since. 

but  i  haxe  felt  the  gales,  and  know 

what  being  underwater  means, 

and  what  it  means  to  gather  close, 

still  within  shells,  but  blindly  closed, 

to  touch  under  green  waves  of  wind-water 

and  to  trundle  off  when  the  waters  lower. 


anyone  w  ho  knows  the  woods 
could  perhaps  tell  me  wh)-  in  years 
of  wandering,  \vondering,  why 
i  have  only  seen  turtles  together  once. 
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Title  Forty-Four 

I  am  a  man  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  parties-in  the  dark-and  sees  and  watches  and  listens  to 
the  people  as  they  live  and  move.  I  am  a  man  who  thinks  a  thousand  thoughts  to  eveiy  word  he 
speaks;  who  strikes  his  ears  and  takes  in  the  resonances  of  life;  who  rubs  and  dips  my  eyes  over 
the  liquid  world.  I  am  a  man  who  cares  for  a  woman  so  deep  and  so  full,  the  fact  that  I  have  yet 
to  meet  her  burns  me,  scalds  my  temper  and  my  heart,  and  pulls  at  me  like  if  I  were  just  a  grain 
of  sand  upon  the  murky  sea.  I  am  a  man  who  touches  his  hands  to  the  glass  in  the  bite  of  winter 
and  stares  out  upon  snowscapes,  watching  the  sky  slowly  fall  and  collect  on  the  ground-around 
the  mouths  of  trees  and  patches  of  buildings.  I  am  a  man  whose  heart  rides  in  my  chest  in  a  world 
to  itself  I  am  a  man  whose  vision  spreads  into  the  intrigue  of  the  world  around  my  shoulders,  and 
the  questions  of  forever,  nothing,  and 

I  am  a  man  who  hates  and  lo\'es  to  lix-e. 
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A  lady  stands  on  a  frozen  lake, 

elbows  tucked  together,  blowing 
her  fox  fur  sleeves  like  dandelions. 

Red-winged  blackbirds,  stark  in  the  sky, 
flock  like  bits  of  an  intiicate  mosaic 

cast  high  up  into  the  cloudless  heavens. 

A  man  stands  too  on  the  frozen  lake, 

face  flushed,  watching  her  breath 
make  circles  through  the  air. 

They  swirl  in  elastic  unison,  as  if  each 
one's  gravity  pulls  on  another 

against  the  gravity  of  the  earth. 

A  child  sweeps  the  lake  on  blades 

and  laces  through  the  standing  two 
in  endless,  flawless  figure  eights. 

Into  the  hare  branches  they  perch 
one  by  one,  becomingfoliage, 

new,  flapping  flowers  of  Spring 
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New  Wave 

We'd  slowly  sink  our  soles  in 
the  old  pond  water.  Nothing  more 
than  a  soft  wind's  ripple  would  lap 
beneath  our  feet,  a  cool  massage. 

It  was  always  under  a  sunrise  when 
the  pond  still  misted,  a  time  when 
loons  nestled  their  beaks,  while  the  world 
was  yet  to  awaken  from  its  slumbers. 

Now  another  new  neighbor  passes  by, 
trailing  the  pond  on  a  grand  pontoon 
with  a  wave  and  a  wide  smile. 
We  acknowledge  his  presence  the  same; 

but  the  boat's  wake  splashes  against 
our  dry  clothes,  and  a  loon  flaps  away. 
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Emily  Frank 
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He  is  Survived  by  his  Wife 

Carol  reached  her  cubicle.  Flicking  on  the  light  abo\'e  it,  she  looked  down  the  line  of  desks. 
It  was  a  weekend,  so  no  one  would  be  in  until  closer  to  2  or  3  that  afternoon.  Her  eyes  darted  o\'er 
her  desk's  surface,  and  seeing  that  evers'thing  was  in  place,  she  quickly  swished  her  fingers  o\cr  the 
top  of  the  red  and  white  AP  Srylebook  for  good  measure. 

\\  hile  bending  down  slowh'  to  turn  on  the  computer,  she  laid  her  purse  between  the  mo- 
dem and  the  box  that  held  the  last  six  weeks'  obituaries.  She  had  carefully  cut  each  out  of  the 
newspaper  and  folded  them  before  placing  them  in  the  box.  Now  she  retrie\ed  a  cop\"  of  today's 
paper  and  after  plopping  do\vn  in  her  chair,  let  her  siher  scissors  slice  through  the  page,  freeing 
the  obituaries  from  the  surrounding  religion  announcements  and  adx'crtisements.  She  then  folded 
the  clipping  with  the  grace  and  briskness  with  which  one  folds  a  dishtowel  that  has  been  in  the 
family  for  decades.  Carol  had  not  misspelled  a  name  in  seven  years. 

Already  it  was  noon.  Rising  from  her  chair,  she  first  checked  the  newsroom  fax  machine. 
Three  obituaries  had  already  come  in  from  area  funeral  homes.  As  usual,  Carol  made  her  wa\-  to 
the  classifieds  office  to  see  if  any  obituaries  had  come  to  their  fax  machine.  Rarely  had  that  hap- 
pened, but  she  couldn't  bear  the  thought  of  missing  one. 

She  finally  settled  into  her  chair.  The  first  obituaiy  -  she  could  never  call  them  "obits" 
because  that  made  them  seem  trivial  -  was  for  a  51 -year-old  woman  who  left  behind  three  sons 
and  a  lot  of  \'olunteer  work  at  her  Catholic  church.  Carol  wanted  to  get  the  obituan-  right  to 
sho\v  respect,  this  small  token  she  could  gi\e  the  griexing  family  for  the  price  determined  by  the 
newspaper.  But  she  no  longer  imagined  the  subject's  struggle  with  breast  cancer  and  she  no  longer 
pondered  the  emotions  the  remaining  family  members  felt  at  that  \'eiy  moment  as  she  confirmed 
their  mortalitv  in  Times  New  Roman.  Pausino-,  she  recalled  an  obituar\'  she  had  w  ritten  earh"  in 
her  career,  when  stressed  out  funeral  directors  and  obituaries  for  babies  still  made  her  en;  A  man 
who  was  30  years  old  had  died  in  a  motorcycle  accident.  Back  then  if  someone  under  60  died 
the  family  or  the  fvmeral  parlor  was  required  to  mention  the  cause  of  death.  He  left  behind  two 
children  and  a  young  wife.  Carol  had  cried  and  envisioned  what  death  by  motorcycle  accident  was 
like  for  three  nia^hts  in  a  row.  But  now  she  was  older  and  she  had  \\ork  to  do. 
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When  Harold  died,  Carol  wrote  his  obituaiy  Her  family  told  her  to  stay  home,  but  it  sim- 
ply made  sense  that  she  write  it  since  she  had  the  most  experience.  It  was  the  easiest  one  she  had 
ever  written.  There  was  no  question  about  the  spelling  of  names  or  the  time  of  the  service.  She 
already  knew  that  she  wanted  to  mention  his  time  in  the  Army  and  of  course  his  membership  in 
the  Kiwanis  Club.  Carol  finished  his  obituary  in  minutes  then  came  home  to  begin  planning  the 
reception. 

The  newsroom  was  bustling  now  as  the  clock  approached  3:30.  Carol  had  used  the  last 
photo  request  form,  which  she  printed  on  purple  paper  so  the  photography  department  would 
know  it  was  for  an  obituaiy  She  would  have  to  bring  in  more  purple  paper.  She  bought  the  paper 
herself  because  the  office  always  bought  a  more  periwdnkle  color. 

Carol  loved  the  drive  home.  The  two-lane  road  twisted  and  turned  through  a  small  forest 
and  she  drove  a  little  slower,  enjoying  the  freedom  to  take  her  time,  not  having  to  worry  for  the 
first  time  in  42  years  about  anyone  waiting  for  her  to  huny  home.  The  trees  had  already  lost  many 
of  their  leaves,  but  at  the  tops  of  the  bare  branches  brilliant  patches  of  orange,  red  and  yellow 
shined  in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

When  Carol  arrived  home  the  phone  was  ringing.  She  felt  relieved  to  come  home  to  noise, 
not  the  empty  silence  that  had  greeted  her  lately. 

"Mom!  Where  have  you  been?  I  called  your  cell  phone  and  it  wasn't  on."  It  was  her  oldest 
daughter,  Anne. 

Carol  glanced  into  her  purse  where  the  cell  phone  lay  silent,  the  way  she  preferred  it. 

"I  hate  to  use  up  the  minutes  because  I  don't  want  you  to  have  to  pay." 

"I  bought  the  phone  so  that  you  would  use  it  when  I  called  you.  And  just  having  it  turned 
on  doesn't  use  up  any  minutes."  Anne's  voice  softened.  "I'm  coming  over.  See  you  in  a  minute." 
When  Anne  arrived,  Carol  was  fixing  a  sandwich. 

"Are  you  hungry?"  she  asked  Anne. 

"No.  When  did  you  start  eating  roast  beef?  I  hope  that's  not  your  dinner" 

Carol  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  In  truth,  she  would  probably  eat  another  roast  beef  sand- 
wich later,  and  that  would  be  her  dinner  Harold  had  hated  roast  beef  so  Carol  had  always 
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bought  turkey.  She  almost  only  ate  sandwiches  these  days.  It  was  a  waste  of  time  and  ingredients 
to  make  an  entire  dinner  for  one  person. 

The  two  women  sat  at  the  round  table  underneath  the  bay  window.  The  day's  last  rays 
of  sunlight  reached  through  the  window  panes  and  warmed  Carol's  back.  The  warmth  spread 
through  her  body,  easing  the  tension  in  her  neck  and  shoulders.  As  she  felt  her  body  unwinding, 
Carol  also  felt  the  anxieties  that  bounced  around  in  her  head  day  and  night  begin  to  slow  down 
and  rest. 

"Mom,  we're  worried  about  you,"  Anne  said.  "Me  and  Chris  and  Sarah.  You've  just  been 
so  weird  since,  since  Dad  died." 

Carol  took  a  bite  of  her  sandwich. 

Anne  continued. 

"It's  just,  it's  not  that  you've  been  weird.  You  ha\'en't  been  different  at  all.  It's  like  you're  not 
even  sad." 

When  Carol  again  didn't  answer,  Anne  sighed  and  turned  to  look  out  at  the  backyard. 
Carol  leaned  forward  slightly  so  that  the  single  pearl  she  wore  around  her  neck  almost  touched 
the  half-eaten  sandwich. 

"I  haven't  cried,"  Carol  said,  her  brown  eyes  shining  giddih"  at  her  confession. 

Anne  turned  sharply,  forgetting  the  robin  she  was  watching  through  the  window. 

"What?" 

"I  haven't  cried,"  Carol  repeated,  becoming  more  serious  as  she  straightened  in  her  chair. 
"And  I  hope  you  won't  cr\'  when  I'm  gone." 

As  Anne's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  Carol  felt  sorry  she  had  spoken  so  bluntly.  Anne  didn't  have 
much  experience  with  death.  She  still  saw  it  as  a  personal  attack  that  chipped  away  at  her  happi- 
ness and  security'. 

Carol  reached  across  the  table  for  Anne's  hand. 

"Annie,  I'm  sorry." 

That  night,  once  she  had  brushed  her  teeth,  washed  her  face,  combed  her  hair  and  drawn  a 
large  x  through  that  day  on  her  calendar,  Carol  lay  in  bed  unable  to  sleep.  Usuallv  making  a  list 
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helped  ease  her  mind  and  retnrn  some  internal  order.  Tonight,  as  she  lay  staring  directly  above, 
the  ceiling  came  into  focus  in  the  dark  room  and  she  couldn't  think  of  a  category  for  a  list.  She 
already  had  a  grocery  list,  a  list  of  rooms  that  needed  cleaning  and  a  compilation  of  friends  and 
relatives  she  owed  letters.  Suddenly  remembering  a  funny  license  plate  she  had  seen  that  day 
Carol  rolled  over  to  face  the  middle  of  the  bed,  feeling  her  cheeks  flush  hot  when  there  were  only 
flat  sheets  to  hear  her  stoiy  She  was  frustrated  by  how  slowly  her  old  habits  were  fading,  and  in 
an  effort  to  break  one  of  them  she  wiggled  her  legs  so  that  they  pointed  diagonally  towards  the 
opposite  bed  post,  taking  up  as  much  of  the  bed  as  possible.  At  some  point  during  her  efforts  to 
get  used  to  this  position,  Carol  fell  asleep. 

Carol  awoke  in  a  panic  the  next  day.  One  of  the  interns  was  writing  obituaries  for  the  day 
but  wouldn't  have  the  purple  photo  requests.  Carol  had  left  a  sticky  note  on  the  desk  with  her 
home  phone  number  and  her  cell  phone  number  underneath  the  message:  "Call  if  you  ha\'e  any 
questions!"  but  she  had  forgotten  about  the  photo  requests.  She  got  up  and  turned  on  her  cell 
phone  and  then  hurried  out  of  the  house  with  a  package  of  purple  paper. 

It  was  raining  hard  and  the  temperature  had  dropped  overnight.  As  Carol  eased  out  of  her 
driveway  her  windshield  wipers  worked  furiously  and  she  leaned  forward  to  see  more  clearly.  Soon 
she  was  on  her  favorite  road,  but  the  rain  had  shaken  the  remaining  leaves  free  of  the  trees,  and 
now  naked  looming  giants  lined  the  road.  Carol  heard  her  cell  phone  ringing,  and  worrying  that 
the  intern  would  put  a  photo  request  on  white  paper  if  she  didn't  answer,  Carol  started  fishing 
around  in  her  purse  for  the  phone.  When  she  looked  up,  still  unable  to  grab  the  phone,  a  deer  was 
suddenly  in  front  of  her  on  the  road.  Carol  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  the  young  deer,  still  learn- 
ing about  the  threat  ol~  cars,  stared  back.  Slamming  on  the  brakes  and  turning  the  steering  wheel 
sharply  to  the  left,  Carol  began  to  spin  across  the  road.  The  deer  ran  safely  back  into  the  woods  as 
Carol  pushed  the  brakes  harder  and  yanked  the  wheel  right.  All  of  a  sudden  she  realized  she  had 
no  control.  Her  car  spun  in  a  circle  and  all  Carol  could  do  was  hold  on  to  the  steering  wheel  as 
the  trees  and  the  rain  and  the  gray  day  turned  into  one  colorless  blur.  She  didn't  scream  because 
she  couldn't. 

The  car  came  to  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  road  several  yards  from  where  the  deer  had 
stood.  Carol  finally  released  her  grip  on  the  steering  wheel  and  rubbed  her  hands  together,  try 
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ing  to  return  the  color  to  them.  She  stared  in  disbelief  around  her.  She  looked  down  at  her  body, 
touched  her  head,  blinked  her  eyes.  Nothing  hurt.  Suddenly  someone  was  knocking  on  her  win- 
dow and  she  heard  a  man's  muffled  \'oice  asking  if  she  was  OK. 

"I  called  the  police,"  he  shouted  through  the  window. 

Carol  nodded  slowly.  When  she  looked  through  her  window  again,  she  saw  the  man  gestur- 
ing to  her,  and  she  eased  her  car  to  the  side  of  the  road.  A  line  of  cars  passed  slowly  by  as  Carol 
breathed  deeply. 

The  next  thing  she  knew  another  man  was  knocking  on  the  window,  this  time  a  paramedic. 
Carol  didn't  want  to  get  out  because  it  was  still  raining,  but  the  paramedic  insisted  she  get  in  the 
back  of  the  ambulance  so  they  could  check  her  for  injuries.  A  few  cars  were  parked  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  but  when  the  drivers  saw  Carol  get  out  of  her  car  unassisted  they  began  pulling  awa\'. 
After  the  paramedic  examined  her  to  his  satisfaction,  and  she  assured  him  that  she  would  call  the 
hospital  if  she  felt  ill,  Carol  was  back  in  her  car  on  the  way  home.  She  drove  slowly,  tapping  the 
brake  at  every  movement  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

Once  inside  her  house,  Carol  went  straight  for  the  bathroom.  She  filled  the  tub  \vith  hot 
water  and,  after  peeling  off  her  wet  clothes,  she  eased  into  the  steaming  bath.  As  she  closed  her 
eyes  and  breathed  deeply,  Carol  felt  the  tension  of  the  past  few  hours  drain  from  her  muscles.  Her 
w^hole  bod\-  felt  more  relaxed  than  it  had  in  months,  ^\l"len  her  nose  started  tingling  Carol  thought 
that  she  was  allergic  to  the  new  soap  she  was  using.  Then  she  felt  a  little  wetness  at  the  bottom 
of  each  eye,  and  she  recognized  it  as  tears.  The  tears  quickly  grew  bigger  and  multiplied.  Before 
she  knew  it,  Carol  was  sobbing  and  she  couldn't  stop.  She  cried  for  her  good  luck  in  the  accident, 
she  cried  for  her  children  w  ho  had  lost  their  father,  she  cried  for  Harold  and  she  cried  for  herself 
As  her  torso  heaved  and  tears  dripped  down  her  cheeks  and  disappeared  into  the  bath  water,  she 
allowed  herself  to  admit  that  she  missed  Harold.  She  missed  him  e\en-  da\'.  Carol  continued  to 
sob,  and  she  made  no  effort  to  control  herself 
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Thinned  Time 

Staring  through  coal  and  crackling  skin  he  sits, 
hunched  behind  a  veiled  semblance  of  living, 
just  waiting  for  something,  a  piece  that  fits  - 
a  remedy  to  make  his  worth  li\ing. 

Searching  for  a  trait  so  long  ago  gone, 
cataracts  and  gray  per\'ade  his  old  form; 
he  tries  postponing  the  forthcoming  dawn  - 
using  old  memories  to  keep  him  warm. 

Weathered  face,  mangled  by  forgotten  joys, 
his  fingers  stiff  from  cataloguing  grief  — 
no  more  symphonies,  but  just  static  noise, 
this  dim  purgatoiy  is  all  but  brief 

Of  men  and  angels,  he  fits  to  neither  - 
a  brazen  outcast,  a  prolific  fool; 
no  air  left,  no  more  breaths  for  this  breather, 
all  brimstone  gone,  but  a  pod  left  to  cool. 

Pennies  for  a  soul,  copper  on  the  eyes, 

quiet  dirges  march  this  \'essel  along  - 

where  was  salvation,  the  opening  skies? 

The  tune's  been  plucked  from  this  uncoiling  song. 
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Waltz 

Mated  in  movements  of  flowing  fluidity, 

bound  by  the  music's  seductive  repetita, 

seraphs  take  flight  into  feet  on  linoleum. 

Toe  before  heel!  Before  time  comes  to  burn-  us, 

taking  us  hostage  in  awkward  reality. 

Everyone  dances  in  trances  and  passes  all 

reason  or  senses  that  someone  is  mocking  them: 

no  inhibition  to  hinder  their  eloquent 

rh\thms  of  soul  through  their  soles  to  the  string  quartet. 

All  they  can  sense  is  their  hands  holding  hips  or  the 

holding  of  shoulders  as  bodies  attune  to  the 

one-two-three,  one-two-three,  one-two-three,  one-two-three. 
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Anniversary  Dinner 

Typical  nights  entail  dinner  at  a  reasonable  hour, 

often  as  you  stride  through  the  fi'ont  door,  brief 

case  in  hand,  your  fingers  work  to  loosen  the  tie 

around  your  neck.  I  have  timed  it  so  that  I  am 

setting  plates  to  the  sound  of  the  car  door  closing. 

Our  dinners  typically  consist  of  something  you  like 

complemented  with  dishes  I  prefer,  the  red  wine 

you  drink,  the  chardonnay  I  sip.  They  are  silent,  these 

dinners,  peppered  with  conversation  about  things  we  need:  more 

coffee  filters,  a  new  lawnmower,  someone 

to  fix  the  washing  machine,  a  birthday  present  for  your  mother 

When  they  are  over,  you  turn  in  your  chair,  examining  our  home,  I 

lean  fonvard  and  balance  my  wine  glass 

between  my  palms,  until  enough  silence  passes,  enough 

time  has  lapsed,  and  I  can  clear  the  table.  Our  fifth  anniversary 

comes  on  a  Tuesday,  and  we  drive  downtown  . 

for  dinner,  where  our  food  is  brought  in  white  china 

and  we  both  drink  red  wine.  And  you  sa);  isn't  it 
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nice  to  get  away  from  the  ordinaiy, 

and  I  agree,  it's  nice  to  do  something  different. 

So  I  mention  a  play  I'd  like  to  see,  and  you 

say,  what  we  really  need 

are  four  new  tires  for  the  Civic.  You  pass 
the  salt  before  you  finish,  and  turn 

in  your  chair,  regarding  the  painted  walls 

of  the  restaurant.  I  lean  forward,  balancing 

the  glass  between  my  palms,  quietly  wondering 

\\  hen  lox'e  became  so  typical,  so 

expected,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  vision  of  passion, 

a  romantic  representation  of  ex'eiything  we  feel  for  each 

other.  True  lo\e,  I  think,  is  the  quiet 

regard  of  the  life  we  ha\e  built  as  a  couple,  of  tw^o 

people  sitting  silenth;  facing  opposite  directions  together. 
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Creating  a  body  of  professional  work  comes  with  long  hours  and  determination.  This  year's 
Aubade  was  produced  under  the  same  work  ethic  as  in  year's  past,  but  with  a  different  vision:  to 
create  an  entirely  new  look  that  still  remained  within  the  long-lasting  tradition  stated  in  our  mis- 
sion. Now  we  would  like  to  graciously  thank  the  people  and  groups  who  put  as  much  time  and 
effort  into  this  year's  magazine  as  the  reading  and  editorial  staff 

Our  first  thanks  goes  to  Professor  Claudia  Emerson,  our  faculty  advisor.  Despite  her  heavy 
teaching  and  professional  schedule,  Professor  Emerson  has  never  hesitated  to  help  with  the  maga- 
zine, and  her  expertise  and  thoughtful  opinions  were  more  than  appreciated  during  our  deadline 
week.  Her  help  and  work  outside  the  magazine  have  been  and  remain  an  inspiration. 

We  owe  a  tremendous  thanks  to  Jon  Dodd  and  Cardinal  Press  of  Fredericksburg,  who 
assisted  with  layout  and  design  and  published  this  year's  volume  of  the  Aubade.  Mn  Dodd  was 
more  than  helpful  with  his  patience  and  availability^,  and  we  thank  Cardinal  Press  for  helping  to 
organize  all  our  ideas  on  paper 

The  Aubade  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Jane  Gatewood  and  the  Writing  Intensive  Program,  who 
helped  promote  the  magazine  and  encouraged  submissions  throughout  the  school  year.  Dn  Gate- 
wood's  support  for  the  Aubade  is  truly  appreciated. 

The  Aubade  would  also  like  to  thank  the  English  Department  faculty'  and  staff  for  their 
support.  Thank  you  to  professors,  staff  members,  and  majors  who  got  the  word  out  about  this 
year's  magazine  and  helped  encourage  submissions  during  the  school  year. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  thank  eveiyone  who  sent  in  a  submission,  all  those  who  contribut- 
ed, and  our  tremendous  staff  of  editors  and  readers.  We  were  fortunate  to  ha\'e  such  a  dedicated 
group  this  year  that  produced  one  of  our  best  volumes  yet. 


Liz  Gerber  &  Sarah  Sherman 
Co-Editors  in  Chief,  2007 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Tyler  Babbie  is  an  English  major,  part  of  the  class  of  '08. 

*Stephanie  Barnes  is  a  senior  English  major  from  Newport  News,  Virginia.  After  graduation,  she  intends  to 
return  to  southeastern  Virginia  and  apply  to  graduate  programs  for  creative  writing  in  the  spring. 

Natalie  Be'er  is  a  senior  sociology  and  studio  art  double  major.  Originally  from  Houston,  Texas,  she's  arranging 
to  work  in  Israel  for  a  year  after  graduation.  Following  Israel,  Natalie  intends  to  pursue  a  graduate  degree  in  art 
therapy. 

*Elizabeth  Bodi  is  a  sophomore  English  major  from  Reston,  Virginia.  She  plans  to  pursue  creative  writing  after 
college  and  she  spends  her  free  time  watching  way  too  much  telexision  and  scrapbooking. 

*Zach  Bowman  is  a  senior,  graduating  in  the  fall  2007  with  a  degree  in  English.  Home  is,  and  always  will  be 
Lexington,  Virginia,  and  he  intends  to  return  there  upon  graduation  to  pursue  whate\er  it  is  that  grown-ups  pur- 
sue with  such  \igor. 

*Alexander  Cardia  is  a  senior  English  major  from  Katonah,  New  York. 

*Meghan  Coyle  is  a  junior  English  major  from  Chester,  Virginia.  When  not  writing  poetn  she  enjo\'s  knitting 
and  going  on  spontaneous  road  trips.  When  she  grows  up  she  would  like  to  help  others. 

*Alyssa  deGuzman  is  a  sopliomore  sociology  major.  She  lives  in  northern  Virginia,  but  her  real  home  will  al- 
ways be  somewhere  closer  to  the  equator.  She  is  very  inspired  by  the  works  of  Janet  Fitch  and  Vincent  Van  Gogh, 
and  likes  to  draw,  paint,  read,  and  write  in  her  spare  time. 

*Emily  Frank  is  a  junior  English  major  from  Stafford,  Virginia.  After  she  graduates,  she  wants  to  teach  elemen- 
tar)  school.  Like  a  good  English  major,  she  lo\'es  reading  and  writing,  and  when  she  hnds  the  time  betsveen  work 
and  school  she  also  enjoys  knitting  and  photography. 

*Mike  Isaacson  is  a  freshman  from  New  Jersey  planning  to  double-major  in  religion  and  philosophy  with  dreams 
of  working  for  the  Foreign  Senice  like  his  aunt  Rachel.  \\'hen  he  isn't  phuing  music  or  writing  poetn'  on 


his  computer  or  on  the  back  pages  of  various  textbooks,  he's  being  very  vocal  in  one  of  his  classes. 

*Erica  Jackson  is  a  senior  English  major  from  central  Virginia.  After  spending  most  of  her  college  career  work- 
ing for  The  Bullet,  she  hopes  to  secure  an  editing  or  publishing  job  in  a  warm  coastal  town. 

*Ahran  lee  is  a  junior  double  majoring  in  political  science  and  art  histoiy  Her  home  is  Northern  Virginia.  .After 
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